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TO OUR READERS. - 


We begin our second volume with good cheer, with the honest 
purpose of contributing our share to the promotion, in our country, 
of the great art of music, and encouraged by the flattering notices, 
which our little paper has from time to time received from compe- 
tent judges. 

New promises we have not to make. Our prospectus has fully 
developed our design, and in executing this we mean quietly and 
peaceably to pursue our own way. In so doing we have a wide and 
hitherto very little trodden field before us. We speak of this country, 
where there are so few, so very few opportunities of penetrating 
into the deeper mysteries of the art, except by harassing and often 
misleading private study, of good compositions, which indeed are 
not abundant, or by applying to the few thorough-bred musical men 
in the larger cities—a mode which is for the generality of musicians 
and amateurs impracticable. How little are the intrinsic powers and 
beauties of this noble art understood and appreciated among us! 
And of this where is the cause? Are we to be told that we are not a 
musical nation, and that therefore it is of no use to try to instil aspirit 
into us which is foreign to our nature. Who could prove such an 
assertion? It is not so. Give us the means of improvement, let us 
have a fair and full trial, and we confidently trust that we shall not 
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2 To our Readers. 


be found void of taste and talent for music. But what are these 
means ? 

First ; good practical musicians, to bring before us the great and 
beautiful thoughts of the composers of the other hemisphere in all 
their freshness, deep meaning, and striking expression! Thus shall 
we have patterns by which to improve our taste and judgment. 
Secondly; good and thorough-bred musical teachers, with a full 
and deep feeling of their responsibility ; in their hands lies mainly 
the musical destiny of our country; let us have good, faithful 
teachers, and the art will rise among us. Thirdly; musical liter- 
ature, furnishing at the same time the means of information and of 
judgment, exciting our own powers of reflection and comparison by 
its criticism, and raising a noble spirit of emulation by its records 
of what genius has accomplished, aided by industry and perse- 
verance. 

If we look back over the last years and their musical events in 
this country, we shall most evidently find that in regard to the first 
two mentioned particulars a great improvement has been wrought. 
Good musicians and good teachers have multiplied, and at the same 
time a manifest desire has sprung up to go deeper into the art, to 
extract a finer and more spiritual enjoyment from it, instead of that 
of mere sensual pleasure. People have begun to realize that music 
has claims to their respectful consideration, and with this feeling 
the course of the art must be onward. We shall soon no longer be 
satisfied with singing artlessly and without plan, as nature gave us 
the voice ; we shall find it proved by this art also that nature has 
only given us powers, but that God has made it our own task to” 
develop them, and to strive to reach the ideal of perfection, and we 
shall long for a better insight into the nature and character of the 
art; we shall earnestly desire to know the science of music. For 
what else is this science than the investigation of the beautiful laws 
of our Creator, in all of which the greatest order, the greatest 
symmetry prevails ; or emanates from apparently the wildest con- 


fusion. : 
Hitherto this desire for information and instruction in the science 


of music has but very little shown itself; theoretical musical works 
have been but little called for ; and periodical literature, the ready 
vehicle of useful information, while it furnishes almost every other 
science or art with the means of spreading knowledge and interest 
in it, has never yet been employed in this. Our little work has also 
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suffered from this general indifference : but we think the time is at 
hand, when more interest will be felt in musical literature, and we 
therefore go forward and call upon our readers, one and all, to use 
their influence and exertions to sustain this—so far as we know— 
the only strietly-musical Magazine in the United States.* 

In thus calling upon our readers to sustain our labors for the sake 
of the art, we have the more reason to beg their indulgence, in as 
much as we have lost the valuable assistance of Mr. T. B. Hayward, 
to whose labors as co-editor the first volume is largely indebted. 
Mr. Hayward’s manifold other engagements make it impossible for 
him to remain actively engaged in this work, although his interest 
in and good wishes for its success continue unabated. 

We have, during the last year, provided almost entirely for the 
contents, and received but few contributions. We are willing and 
prepared to do the same this year, if necessary, but we earnestly 
invite contributions to the paper. We should like to have other 
views than our own freely expressed ; information given and ideas 
communicated, and, although we shall always claim our right to re- 
ject communications, if they appear to us not suitable to our pages, 
yet we promise that we shall not do so, merely because the con- 
tributor’s views may differ from our own. 





ON THE STACCATO. 


The Staccato is produced by giving each one of a series of tones 
so short, that they are all in their sequel, distinctly separated from 
each other, and between each two a space is left void of sound. 
This is not so easy as many musicians and teachers of music im- 
agine; and although often very essential to the good effect of a 
piece performed, it is but too often treated very superficially by 
them in their instructions on the touch. In the Adagio, Lento, 


* We have just seen the prospectus of a little semi-monthly musical paper, 
called “ The Musical Visiter,” proposed to be published by Mr. Day, of this 
city, assisted by a number of professional gentlemen. It is designed for the 
wants of the country, for juvenile and adult singing choirs, and to give inform- 
ation in the elements of the art. The plan is a good one, and if carried out 
with spirit and knowledge, will be a great aid to the progress of musical science, 
and in this hope we hail its appearance as that of a coadjutor, that must tend to 
prepare the way for the reception of that information, which our paper is de- 
signed to furnish. 
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Largo, and in all other slow movements, the tones in the staccato 
mast by no means be produced so short as they should be in quicker 
movements, not even if the time of their notes is exactly the same; 
for instance, if a semibreve in an Allegro assai should take the same 
time as a quaver in the Adagio, it must yet be played.shorter in the 
staccato manner than the latter,—not quicker but shorter. For, 
pieces in slow movements require of themselves a more singing 
(cantabile) execution, and therefore more body of tone. 

There are thus different degrees of the staccato; and the slower 
the time, the longer each tone must be sounded or sung, and the 
shorter must be the space without sound between the two tones; 
and vice versa, the quicker the time, the shorter the sound of the 
staccato note. For these reasons it is entirely false, to separate, as 
some composers do, the staccato notes by rests; that is, of writing 
crotchets as quavers with a quaver rest, instead of giving them their 
full value; for it is by no means a rule, that the staccato crotchet 
has just the length of sound of a quaver. 

Our signs fér the staccato are very indefinite: dots or little 
dashes (* or ') are indiscriminately put over the notes, although by 
exact composers the latter are used for the sharper, and the former 
for the weaker staccato: or not even these signs are used, especially 
in quick passages; and all is left entirely to the good taste and 
knowledge of the performer. But this is insufficient at all events; 
where there is a whole staccato passage, the word staccato should 
at least be marked in slow as well as in quick movements; and in 
this case, it may properly be expected of the performer to know how 
to play the staccato in each particular case; but where these tones, 
shorter or longer, only occur singly, or alternate in immediate suc- 
cession with /egato notes, the staccato must necessarily be indicated 
by the above marks; since it would be asking too much of the player 
to guess the notes which the composer wishes legato, and those 
which he wishes staccato. In whole periods, there may still be 
other signs indicating this mode of playing ; but they are very seldom 
played staccato throughout. 





ON SINGING IN SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
BY REV. JOHN TODD, PHILADELPHIA. 


God has created the soul for music, and made provision to supply 
its desires. 'The most barbarous savage has some way by which to 
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create musical sounds, and the savage who for the first time hears a 
well-regulated band, will crouch down upon the ground, entranced 
at hearing notes so far exceeding any thing of which he has ever 
before conceived. 

The bandthat passes through the street will draw every family fo 
the window; and the flute’s soft notes, floating over the still waters 
on a summer’s evening, will cause the Indian to lift his paddle from 
the water, and let his canoe drift noiselessly down the stream. The 
proudest monarch on earth will kneel and weep during some of the 
strains of the mighty organ and the choir as they perform “ the 
Messiah.” 

War has laid his iron hand on music, and the notes of the bugle, 
the clarion and the trumpet have made the heart thrill and leap upon 
the field of death. The horse and his rider both feel its power and 
rush into the ranks of the destroyer. The charge is made, and man 
is brought breast to breast, under the united influence of music and 
the war-shout. What notes, deep, awful, and spirit-stirring, were 
those which rose over the field of Waterloo, as death rode through 
the ranks on his pale horse? The roar of cannon, the groans of 
death, and the murderous shout of battle are drowned or softened 
down by music. 

Music has ever been the waiting-maid of pleasure. The ball 
would be unknown and the theatre would die, were it not that music 
gives her constant presence, and pleads with a noise so sweet that 
the world cannot resist it. Any price will be paid for exquisite mu- 
sic. Eighty of our ordained missionaries could be supported by 
what a man now living annually receives for the music which he 
creates on the violin. A lady who has earned great fame in the 
theatres of Europe as a singer, has been offered, if she would come 
to this country, at least an equal sum: she declined, as her voice 
was more highly rewarded where she is. I do not mention these 
facts to find fault, (for that is useless,) but to show the strong love 
we all have for music. 

Almost all nations, perhaps all, have national airs, by which the 
love of country is deepened and a national feeling is created and 
maintained. The popular air “‘ Yankee doodle” will probably cre- 
ate an American feeling as long as our nation exists; and the airs 
“God save the king,” and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ will never cease to 
call the heart of the Briton to his own glorious isle. The soldier 
from Switzerland, and from the highlands of Scotland, will weep 
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when they hear the national airs which call their hearts home to the 
place of their birth and childhood. 

It is remarkable too, that all people associate music with the bliss 
which awaits the soul beyond the grave. The Indian thinks he shall 
sing the song which he loves in the land of blue.mountains beyond 
the grave; and the Christain associates the music of heaven with 
his sweetest hopes. The dying pillow is softened by music. I have 
seen the youth on his dying bed, raving with madness, soothed and 
hushed and made quiet for hours by the flute which his weeping fa- 
ther played at his bed-side. We almost feel that the ear of death 
would be sensible to ‘the song of twilight,’’ if sung by a beloved 
sister. Who cannot feel the force of that sweet song which one of 
our own daughters * sang before she passed away, written in her 
fifteenth year. 


“« When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 
When not a murmur, not a sound, 
To Fancy’s sportive ear is given ; 


When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye; 

When Nature, soften’d by her light, 
Seems calmly, solemnly, to lie ;— 


Then, when our thoughts are rais’d above 
This world, and all this world can give, 
O sister, sing the song I love,t 
And tears of gratitude receive. 


The song which thrills my bosom’s core, 
And, hovering, trembles, half afraid, 

O, sister, sing the song once more, 
Which n’er for mortal ear was made. 


’*T were almost sacrilege to sing 
Those notes amid the glare of day, 

Notes borne by angel’s purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 


When sleeping in my grass-grown bed, 
Should’st thou still linger here above, 

Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song I love ?” 


* Lucretia Mariah Davidson. 
t Moore's Farewell to his Harp. 
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It is not a matter of surprise, that from the time that man was 
driven out of Eden, to the present hour, as we have every reason to 
believe, religion has made great,use of music to aid her disciples. 
It.was early taught in the schools of the prophets, and from them 
went through the length and breadth of the land of God’s people. 
Not only so, but God made special provision for its use in giving to 
the church those inspired songs which bear the name of David, and 
which will be sung as long as the church exists on the earth. From 
the time that David strung his harp down to the third century of the 
Christian era, music was exceedingly simple, touching and effective. 
It was, so to speak, little else than the music of nature, consisting in 
a fine delivery of the most beautiful and touching poetry. Music in 
the most ancient ages of the world was the parent of poetry. The 
prophetess Deborah wrote her wonderfully sublime song, that it 
might be committed to memory and carried home by the army of 
Barak. Even the great poem of Homer, it is said, is the daughter 
of music; a composition which has probably had more influence 
upon the character of man than any other book, the Bible alone ex- 
cepted. ‘From Homer,” says Pope, ‘the poets drew their inspi- 
ration, the critics their rules, and the philosophers the defence of 
their opinions ; every author was fond to use his name, and every 
profession wrote books upon him till they swelled to libraries. The 
warriors formed thomenives upon his heroes, and the oracles deliv- 
ered his verses for answer.’ ; 

God has made the ear to love music ; but thin is not all: He has 
created a most wonderful musical instrument for the use of every 
one. Between the top of the throat and the root of the tongue he has 
made an enlargement, a cavity of two or three inches, and most cu- 
riously lined it with delicate membranes, so stretched that the air 
passing through them makes a sound as through the reed of a clari- 
net. This would be a curious instrument, even if it admitted of no 
variation of sound, but it is furnished with fine cartilages which con- 
tract and expand the cavity at pleasure in different ways, so as to 
give different vibrations, and of course, different tones.- In this 
small space, then, in the throat of every human being, is an instru- 
ment with a compass of from two to three octaves, which has the 
command of every semitone and subdivision of note, swell, trill, &c., 
and not necessarily exposed to the imperfections of artificial toate 
ments, but so clear, so rich, so sweet, when well used, as to be the 
highest standard of comparison, in these points, for the flute, clari- 
net, piano, and organ. 
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Now think of this wonderful instrument bestowed upon every one 
by the hand of God; think how the ear is so created to delight in 
melody, that the highest and sweetest emblem of heaven is the innu- 
merable company of saints and angels around the throne singingand 
praising God and the Lamb ; and then tell mevif.singing ought not 
to have a very prominent place in teaching children—in forming 
their characters? I plead on this subject with the earnestness of 
one who was himself neglected in this particular in childhood, and 
who has, in consequence, suffered a loss which no language can de- 
scribe. The wrong is no less severe or cruel because the child does 
not fee] it at the time. I plead for every child. 

Till within a short time the opinion has been almost universal, 
that but few could be taught to sing; that the talent for music was 
a peculiar gift of nature bestowed upon only a few; and they, favor- 
ed ones, were to have it to themselves. Parents have neglected 
their children, and unless they took up singing of themselves, have 
decided that, unfortunately, their children had no ear for music. 
The opinion has become so common, that but a small part of our 
congregations even pretend to sing or think they can. Nor can 
they, as they now are; but would it have been so if the proper pains 
had been taken with their childhood? How much pains do parents 
take to teach their children to speak correctly? Had children no 
better opportunity to hear speaking, or of being taught to speak, 
than they have to learn to sing, would any more be able to talk than 
are now able to sing? [I shall not say that every child who can 
speak might sing; but I believe the exceptions are very rare. Al- 
low me to present a few facts on this point :— 

In an orphan asylum in Germany, containing two hundred child- 
ren, there are only two certainly who have not learned to sing, and 
that too, correctly. These children are probably taught early and 
have great pains taken with them; whether this be or be not so, _ 
this fact has great weight in deciding such a question. 

In all the common district schools in Germany singing and music 
are taught, and every child is as much expected to read and write 
and perform music, as to read and write and recite any other lesson. 
They are all respectable performers, and many of them proficients. 

‘‘ The reading of musical notation is learned even in the snow- 
covered huts of Iceland. In passing through the continent of Eu- 
rope the traveller finds every festival, whether national or religious, 
graced with music. Serenades from the common people are heard 
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every night in the streets. Music echoes from the shops, the boats, 
and the harvest fields. Some of the best performances of Mozart’s 
difficult pieces are said to proceed from the privates of Prussian re- 
giments. As a general thingevery house in Germany and Switzer- 
land has some musical instrument. 

** T once stopped at a German settlement of no great size, where 
I was invited to hear some music at the house of a mechanic. Here 
a small company performed, vocally and instrumentally, almost the 
whole of Haydn's Creation. ‘The master of the house, a blacksmith, 
more than sixty years of age, took the first violin; his aged wife, in 
spectacles, gave us a vocal part; the eldest son, a joiner from a 
neighboring village, sat down at a Leipsic piano, on which, after 
tuning it, he executed with great skill the whole accompaniment ; 
several young men and women filled the remainder of the score. A 
boy, five years of age, was pointed out to me as beginning to play 
on the violin. Upon inquiry I found there was not a house in that 
town without a piano or some keyed instrument. This evening’s 
entertainment has often occurred to me as illustrating the happy in- 
fluence of music upon domestic life and social habits. Ifyou would 
have young people love home induce them to cultivate music. It 
will beguile many a winter night, which might otherwise be worse 
than wasted. Few pleasures are cheaper, or more innocent, or more 
within the home circle. Almost all foreigners are proficients. A 
few years ago a party of emigrants encamped for the night on a 
small eminence, about half a mile from my residence. About sun- 
set we were surprised by the most delightful sounds wafted across 
the valley by those sojourners. It appeared to be their evening 
hymn, accompanied with horns. The effect was indescribable.” 

“ Parents ought to place a proper value on music, both as a plea- 
sure and a moral improvement. Their boy may whistle, or sing, 
dance, or twang the jew’s harp, if he choose; but they no more 
think that music is a thing demanding their attention, countenance, 
or supervision, than that they should cultivate the hoop, the ball, or 


skating.” 
To be continued. 





THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 


[Three months have passed since the Mechanics’ Exhibition and 
we have not yet spoken of it, although the department of Musical 
VOL. Ti. 
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Instruments was an important one. We were waiting for the judges’ 
reports, in order to follow that of the judges on musical instru- 
ments. 

This report is now before us, and treats so fully on the instru- 
ments in the exhibition, that we know nothing to add to it, but will 
content ourselves with extracting its general remarks. Ep. | 


The Musical Instruments, submitted to the inspection of the com- 
mittee, were of four kinds, namely : Stringed instruments, properly 
so called ; Wind instruments, properly so called; Keyed Stringed 
instruments ; and Keyed Wind instruments. Of the first kind, there 
were six Double Basses, seven Violoncellos, and one Violin; of the 
second, three Flutes, one Clarinet, two Trombones, and one E 
Flat Bugle ; of the third, nineteen Piano Fortes ; and of the fourth, 
one Church Organ, one Seraphine, and two Melodions. 


1. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Violin. This instrument is well and carefully made, of good 
materials, and on a good model. Its tone is of a fine quality, full, 
uniform, and powerful. The Committee think it of the first class. 

The Committee on prices, awarded a Diploma to the maker, Mr. 
Ira P. White, Boston. 


[There is not yet a regular business made of the manufacture of 
Violins in this country. Ordinary Instruments can be imported too 
cheap from Europe to allow us any competition, and better instru- 
ments are too little wanted, and those who want them, place too 
little confidence in American manufacture to favor it. Mr. White 
has shown careful study in making this instrument, and we wish he 
might be encouraged to continue in his exertions to produce good 
instruments. Ep.] 


Violoncellos. Before proceeding to speak of the merits of partic- 
ular instruments of this kind, the committee think a few general 
remarks not inappropriate. The manufacture of these instruments 
was commenced some years since (1809) by Mr. Abraham Prescott, 
of Concord, N. H. Mr. Prescott had not been educated to the 
trade of a musical instrument maker, but, having made a violon- 
cello for his own use, which was considered to be a good one, he 
was employed from time to time to make others, until the demand 
for instruments gradually became such, that he established a man- 
ufactory of violoncellos and double basses, in which he is now ex- 
tensively engaged. Besides Mr. Prescott’s manufactory, there is 
another establishment of the same kind, in Concord, carried on by 
the Messrs. Dearborns, who learned the art of Prescott, and, we 
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understand, work principally upon his models. All the violoncellos 
and double basses in the exhibition, with the exception of one double 
bass, manufactured by Mr. J. B. Allen, in Springfield, Mass., were 
made at the manufactories in Concord. 

The manufacture of these instruments, in this country, has been 
brought into existence chiefly by the great demand for them, to be 
used in accompanying the voices in church music. They have 
been constructed upon such models of instruments of foreign man- 
ufacture, as the makers chanced to meet with; and, where these 
models have been departed from, the changes have all been made 
without reference to any other use of the instrument, than as a mere 
accompaniment to the voices in common psalmody. This fact 
serves to explain certain peculiarities in the construction of most of 
the instruments examined by the committee, which, in instruments 
intended for solo playing, or for use in the orchestra would be con- 
sidered as defects. These peculiarities, the committee think are 
not unworthy of notice. First; the bridge is too high. This renders 
it difficult for the player to press the strings firmly upon the finger- 
board, in rapid passages especially, and thus prevents him from 
obtaining that quality of tone, which the instrument is really capa- - 
ble of affording. Second ; the neck, in the larger sized instruments, 
particularly, is too short ; in consequence of which, the higher notes 
of the third position are put out of the reach of the fingers. Third; 
the finger-board is too short, by reason of which, the highest notes 
of each string, in the usual manner of playing, cannot be made at 
all. Fourth; the use of metal screws, sometimes called patent 
heads, instead of common wooden pegs. These metal screws are 
much more expensive than pegs, and are not attended with any one 
advantage, except to players of little skill, who use the instrument 
merely as an accompaniment to psalmody. On the contrary, they 
make the head of the instrument too heavy, and render it necessary 
to expend much more time in tuning, than is required when the 
wooden pegs are used. 

In regard to the principles upon which the instruments should be 
constructed, the committee think there is much room for improve- 
ment; which, however, can only be effected by the examination and 
study of the models of good instruments of foreign manufacture : 
But, notwithstanding all the defects which they have pointed out 
and alluded to, the committee cannot but express their astonishment 
and gratification, that so high a degree of excellence has been at- 
tained in the manufacture of these useful instruments. 

The Violoncellos examined by the committe were of two sizes; 
but they do not perceive that there is any material difference of tone 
between them which results from this cause. 

In examining these instruments, for the purpose of arranging and 
classifying them according to their respective merits, the committee 
found themselves embarrassed in several respects. The instruments 
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were in very different, but none of them in a proper condition for 
examination ; and the committee had no time, nor could they be 
expected to put them in order. A considerable difference results 
from the position of the sounding post, which has a decided influ- 
ence upon the tone. The nearer the post stands under the bridge, 
the more piercing or clearer will be the tone; but the vibrations will 
not be continued so long, nor will the tone be so free, as when it is 
placed a finger’s breadth or two behind the bridge; for mere accom- 
paniment, therefore, in full orchestra, the sounding post should 
stand near the bridge, and for solo playing a little farther back. 
But, independent of this consideration, the proper place for the 
sounding post in each instrument, should be ascertained by trial and 
experiment, and when ascertained, should not be materially changed. 

Another circumstance, which embarrassed the committee, was 
the mode in which the instruments were strung. A proper propor- 
tion, in size or thickness, between the several strings, is essential 
to the production of evenness and equality of tone. In most of the 
instruments which were examined by the committee, very little if 
any care appears to have been taken in this respect; and in none of 
them had a correct proportion been observed. The committee 
would have felt much more confidence in the judgment which they 
have formed of the merits of the instruménts submitted to them, if 
these instruments had been previously put in order for examination, 
in the particulars to which they have alluded. 

To be continued. 





MUSIC ON THE SABBATH. 


“Do you not think it wrong for the Handel and Haydn Society 
to give concerts on a Sabbath evening?” we were asked the other 
day by a friend. ‘“‘ No, I do not,” we answered. ‘‘ Well, I do,” said 
he; and as we.know that he does not stand alone in this opinion, | 
and have heard the same expressed more than once, we think it 
worth while, to enter a little into the subject and to explain why we 
do not think it wrong. 

We might satisfy ourselves by saying, why should it be wrong? 
is it not an innocent recreation? And this reasoning would hold 
good on the continent of Europe, where the Sabbath is not only 
considered as a day sanctified to God, but also as a day of rest and 
relaxation, and thus, as it were, divided into two parts, one being 
set aside]for worshiping and the other for recreation. We are 
very well aware, however, that the words of the third command- 
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ment are more strictly adhered to in this country, and that a higher 
view of its meaning is taken. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.” The question would therefore be, whether music 
profanes or desecrates the holiness of the Sabbath day. 

We take the word holiness in its higher sense, meaning by it a 
constant communication with, and meditation on God. And the 
day is therefore set apart for this purpose. Public worship is or- 
dained to assist in this, and it is so arranged that all our powers of 
intellect and all our feelings are engaged in it. ‘The reading of the 
scriptures and the sermon serving to convince the understanding, 
and the prayer and the singing of hymns to elevate the soul of 
man. 

Music thus forms part of public worship, and that not only in 
some sects, but in all christian denominations. It does so not only 
to bring variety into the service, but on account of its intrinsic 
powers to expand and elevate the soul ; and thus to direct it with a 
higher fervor to God, whom the words of the holy song praise, or to 
give greater warmth and vigor to the resolutions to serve God ex- 
pressed in the text. Wherever this is not the case, the fault must 
be either in the composition, as unworthy of its high aim, or in the 
performer as not being himself possessed of the feelings, which the 
song expresses, or with the listener, as being incapable of any ele- 
vation of soul. 

We see very often the other parts of public worship separated and 
offered alone to the public, as is done in prayer-meetings and in re- 
ligious lectures on a Sabbath evening, without contradiction or cen- 
sure from any one, and we do not see the least inconsistency in 
doing the same with music, provided it be the right music suitably 
performed. Wesuppose that the name—concert—and the fee of ad- 
mission, mainly cause the prejudice against these performances. But 
let it be remembered that music wants means for its execution, and 
that the name does not necessarily determine the character of a 
thing. If we cannot understand any thing else by the term concert, 
but the gratification of personal vanity and self-interest on one side, 
and thoughtless levity and wordliness on the other, as most cer- 
tainly is but too often the case, we have a very one-sided view of it 
indeed. 

We would not only permit suitable Sabbath evening concerts, but 
promote them for other reasons. In order really to do good we 
must carefully adapt our means to the end, and must not take men 
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as they ought to be, but as they are. Men are naturally worldly 
and averse from God ; and the Sabbath day institutions are not only 
made to assist them in communing with God, but also to lead them 
to Him. Music is a very proper means for this purpose. The re- 
ligious exercises of the day, if repeated in the evening in the same 
form, and especially the intellectual exercises, would weary a great 
many, who truly desire to keep the Sabbath day holy. Music would 
refresh them and keep their spirits in communion withGod. Again, 
many who would otherwise spend the Sabbath in idleness or actual 
sin, would be attracted by the music, and, while they otherwise 
would be utterly lost, would perhaps be influenced by its power and 
have their hearts opened to divine grace. 

For all these reasons we do not think the Handel and Hadyn 
Society’s concerts on Sabbath evening are wrong, but on the con- 
trary, deserving of commendation. We would remind them, how- 
ever, that by giving their concerts to the public on this night, they 
have declared them not to be social meetings for the gratification 
and enjoyment of their own members, but religious exercises, and 
hence it is their duty to take care that they have this character. 
They have therefore to be careful in the choice of the pieces and 
in the manner of performing them. 

The first will not be difficult. We possess a great number of 
noble compositions breathing a truly religious spirit; from the 
cheerful strains of Haydn, dictated by child-like confidence in 
his Creator, to the grand triumphal chorus of the powerful 
Handel,—from the warm, love-breathing melodies of Mozart, to 
the deep, intellectual, and highly religious works of Sebastian 
Bach. 

But the second is not so easy. It requires that steadiness of 
purpose and that entire absence of selfishness, which are so seldom | 
found, and which we would recommend to the members of this 
society individually and collectively, as the only means by which 
they can succeed, in making their concerts what they ought to be, 
sacred performances. For it is not only the spirit, in which music 
is conceived and composed, but also that in which it is performed, 
which gives it the sacred character, and the sublimest Chorus of 
Handel may be dragged down to the earth, if the feelings of the 
performer are not warmed by the words and music to thoughts of, 
and reverence for God. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have just opened their new Hall, 
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the Melodeon, with the performance of the Messiah. This truly 
sacred work, performed in so spirited a manner in that noble 
edifice, cannot have failed to raise feelings of devotion and praise of 
God in many hearts, and we sincerely hope that the Society will be 
able to do, what they appear to have seriously at heart, that is, to pre- 
serve externally the dignity and seriousness of the place and occasion. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


[We insert this gratifying extract for the purpose of showing in 
what way our subscribers can materially aid us and insure the con- 
tinuance and prosperity of our Magazine. If all our subscribers 
would, as much as in their power, follow the exampie of our Portland 
friend, our little paper would be safely established and we could 
extend our exertions to make it worthy of the patronage of the mu- 
sical public. Ep.] 


‘Portland, December 26, 1839. 


‘* Dear Sir,— 

*‘T find that I have lost No. 16. I wish to get the work bound im- 
mediately and if it isin your power, I wish you would send me 
that number by mail as soon as you receive this, and I will pay you 
for it when I am next in Boston. 

“TI hope you intend to publish the Magazine next year. I 
will guarantee you ten subscribers here at all events, and will obtain 
as many more as I possibly can. Those persons who have taken it 
here, are well pleased with it. For myself, I would rather pay $5 
for it than it should stop. If you publish it, you can send me ten 
copies of No. 1, and I will then send you names and collect the 
subscriptions. 

*“T have lent the numbers of my Magazine about a great deal, and 
it isin this way that I lost No. 16. My motive was to make ani n- 
terest for it next year, and I think I have succeeded well.” 





CONCERTS. 


The last week of the year presented two very interesting concerts 
to us, that of Mr. Rakemann and the first oratorio of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, in their new hall, the Melodeon. 
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Mr. Rakemann confined himself this time altogether to the piano- 
forte, and was supported, as before, by Messrs. Schmidt and Hach; 
and the instrumental performances were varied by several songs of 
Mrs. Franklin. The solo performances on the pianoforte were of 
the same style as in his first concert ; but the fantasia, by Thalberg, 
on the two English national airs, was even a more powerful com- 
position than that which he played at his former concert, and the 
grand piano, of the manufacture of Graff, in Vienna, enabled him 
to bring out all the energy of the composition in its full force. The 
Trio of Beethoven was very favorably received, and this fresh, 
spirited, and yet so melodious composition, deserves to be a favorite. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have evinced a liberal and true 
spirit for the art, in taking and fitting up that fine hall, the Melodeon, 
for their musical performances. It is, in its simplicity, in its fine 
proportions, in its freedom from any obstacles to the free vibrations 
of the tones, the best building for music in the city, and well worthy 
to resound with the mighty choruses of Handel. 

The society have further shown their zeal by consecrating their 
hall to true, sacred music, with the production of the Messiah, com- 
plete in its full grandeur, and the spirit of the occasion seemed to 
have inspired every performer, for we never heard them bring out 
this oratorio better. We are glad to add, that it was fully appre- 
ciated by a crowded audience, listening with unabated interest and 
attention to this long oratorio. 

We regret that the overture was left out ; it belongs to the whole, 
and we like to hear it. 

Thus the Handel and Haydn Society have received a new im- 
petus, which must carry them onward and benefit the cause of the 
art among us; and asa further step towards it we would now repeat 
our suggestion, to separate the office of president from that of con- 
ductor, and select for the latter some one of our most talented pro- 
fessional men, putting the whole of the performances under his di- 
rection. 


Rusint. Of this singer, Professor Raumer, of Berlin, who heard 
him in London, in 1835, says: ‘his voice is an uncommonly pow- 
erful tenor, or rather barytone, with a falsetto. None of our singers 
equal him in power or facility, but his application of the modern 
Italian manner to Mozart seemed to me thoroughly inappropriate.” 





